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CLIFF DWELLINGS OF NORTHERN MEXICO 


HANKS to the Apaches who, till but a short time since, ter- 

rorized the mountainous country of Northern Mexico, and 

for years caused the modern vandal to give this section a 

wide berth, the remains of the cliff-dwellers in the Sierra 

Madre are fairly well preserved and offer a rich field for scientific 
investigation. 

The ruins are scattered through a wide range of country, princi- 
pally in the Sierras of Chihuahua, and are located primarily upon the 
concurrence of the cave, a strong defensive position and the proximity 
of arable land. Without exception these caverns have been formed 
by natural agencies working in the felsitic conglomerate with which 
this section is capped, and in most cases originally displayed a decided 
pitch toward their mouths, a defect overcome by means of artificial 
floors of earth and cement that have filled in the irregularities and 
furnished a dry and level foundation. However large the cave, it 
usually contains numbers of small cell-like apartments or houses, 
some of them hardly 6 feet square with fireplaces at the ends, still 
further restricting their area. Evidently many families were huddled 
together in these retreats. All of the cliff-dwellings observed in this 
section of Mexico were constructed of adobe, the walls averaging 
about Io in. in thickness and being of great strength and durability, 
with clear-cut corners and a neat jointure to the rock above when 
continued to the full height of the cave. The modern adobe is inferior 
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to this in strength, nor is it possible to find in the vicinity an earth that 
will make a product of the same color and texture unless it be the 
powdered dust of the caves themselves. The doors—exterior and 
interior—are a very striking feature of these ruins, many of them 
being but a little over 3 ft. in height, 2 ft. wide in the tapering upper 
sections and narrowing half way down by horizontal lines to a width 
of from 9 to 10 in. To pass through successfully one must place his 
hands upon the shelf by which the door narrows, bow his head, and 
drawing up his feet, swing through. That this was the method pur- 
sued by the original inhabitants, is evidenced by the worn condition 
of the stones placed in the horizontal sections and the narowness of the 
lower divisions. 








OLLA CAVE, THE OLLA IN THE FOREGROUND 


One of the most interesting caves in this region is that which 
takes its name from the immense adobe olla that stands in its mouth, 
and served as a store house or granary, the chief reliance of the inhab- 
itants in times of siege or when unsettled and ultra strenuous condi- 
tions did not warrant their immediate participation in the social affairs 
of the valley below. The accompanying photograph will describe the 
general appearance of the ruin better than the pen, but it may be well 
to add that the cave is 75 ft. wide at its mouth, 90 ft. deep, and aver- 
ages I5 ft. in height, while the olla is 12 ft. high and 11 ft. in width at 
its widest point. When first discovered, small cobs of maize from 
which the grain had fallen were found in this odd receptacle to a 
depth of several feet—evidence that the ancient dwellers did not depart 
at their leisure, else they would probably not have left these supplies 
behind, as the cliff-men of Mexico were a notoriously poor race. The 
buildings, originally of two stories in height, toward the rear of the 
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VIEW ALONG THE FRONT OF A I4-ROOM CAVE, NORTHERN MEXICO 


cave, are in a poor state of preservation, and of great antiquity to 
judge from the many coats of plaster that they bear and the frequent 
patches and alterations in the walls. The floors are about 3 ft. deep 
and of peculiar construction; first there is a layer of adobe as hard as 
cement that fills in the irregularities of the cave bottom, then comes a 
heavy deposit of ashes, dirt and debris of various sorts, and then more 
adobe, covered with the fine dust of past ages. In the middle layer the 














TIMCHERAS NEAR THE HEADWATERS OF THE PIEDRAS VERDES RIVER 





FOURTEEN-ROOM CAVE DWELLING, VIEWED FROM THE APPROACH 

















CLIFF DWELLINGS 


writer found pieces of stone imple- 
ments, a broken battle axe of large 
size, remnants of matting, in which 
the dead, frequently buried beneath 
the floors when circumstances per- 
mitted, were often wrapped, and a 
pair of well preserved sandals of 
woven yucca leaves, besides many 
potsherds and pieces of bone. The 
sandals, though broad (4 in.), were 
but of a length (8 in.) in keeping 
with the size of the men who fash- 
ioned the cramped rooms and nar- 
row doors. 

Another and much better pre- 
served ruin is situated in a small 
canyon but a few miles distant from 
Olla Cave, and consists of 14 rooms, 
some of them so low that an aver- 
age sized man cannot walk erect. 
As shown in the accompanying pho- 
tograph the outer walls run across 
the entire extent of the cave open- 
ing, leaving along the front of the 
middle section a narrow walk bor- 
dered by a low parapet, a portion VIEW ALONG THE FRONT OF THE 
of which still remains. In that I4-ROOM CAVE 
part nearest the entrance and con- 
sequently most exposed to attack, the exterior wall runs to the edge 
of the cliff and forms a protected gallery pierced with numerous 
loop-holes which command the narrow trail by which the cave is ap- 
proached. At the point most remote the rooms open upon a small 
uncovered space, which, from its position at one end of the crescent- 
shaped front, affords a view of the entire structure. This design dis- 
plays much cleverness as safety, a maximum quantity of air and sun- 
shine, symmetry and an absolute command over the whole were com- 
bined by the far-seeing architect. The walls, composed of an adobe 
mixed with pebbles, are as hard as the surrounding conglomerate 
formation of the cliff, while the floors of the same material are of a 
great depth, especially near the opening where it is evident much labor 
was exercised to overcome the steep pitch of the original bottom. 
Excavation, though an exceedingly arduous task in this case, brought 
nothing to light. 

There are a number of caves in the vicinity of these two—in one 
case as many as 5 in the face of a great cliff, but these later were 
probably places of burial, as they contain no ruins other than the hard 
cement floor, under which many mummies, well preserved by the dry 

air and the saline deposits of the cave bottom, have been found. These 
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were all of low stature, had long hair of much finer texture than that 
of the present day Indian, wore bracelets and anklets of plaited straw 
and were wrapped around the loins with several pieces of coarse cotton 
cloth and matting. A few specimens of crude pottery were found 
near the heads of the dead who were always discovered buried with 
their knees drawn up and their faces turned toward the setting sun, 
which cast its last lingering rays into the mouths of these silent 
caverns. 

Other ruins have been located near the Bavispe River, and further 
south near Chuhuichupa there is one, two stories in height, which con- 
tains many rooms and is called by the Mexicans Carabato (colored 
designs) from the weird decorations upon the walls. It is situated 
some 200 ft. up in the northern wall of the Arroyo of the same name 


and is principally noted for its coloring, a large hall over 40 ft. in length 
and its extensive size. 





VIEW OF THE OLLA LOOKING TOWARDS THE OPENING 


Still further south is another large ruin, but in a very poor state 
of preservation. It is also two stories high, contains 50 odd rooms, 
and several small granaries like the great olla described. 

On numbers of the cliff-dwellings throughout this region crude 
pictographs have been painted in black and red, but were probably the 
work of the Apaches during the many years they were the suzerains 
of this territory. 

For miles throughout the mountains the draws or small depres- 
sions leading into the valleys, and in some cases the mountain sides 
themselves, have been terraced by means of large boulders of lava and 
hard felsite, backed with earth and laid at regular distances varying 
from 10 to 50 ft., according to the steepness of the grade. These tim- 
cheras evidently served to collect and hold the moisture necessary for 
the growth of the small crops of maize raised upon them, but whether 
they were built by the cliff-dwellers or the inhabitants of the nearby 
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village ruins, or both, it is impossible to say. The accompanying pho- 
tograph shows a series at a great distance from the nearest ruin or 
cave, signifying that the ancient dweller within these vales must, like 
the modern Moki of Arizona, have travelled many miles to his morn- 
ing’s labor. 

Judged from their condition and the relics found, the antiquity of 
the cliff-houses is great—they probably ante-date Columbus by many 
years—but as to the identity of their builders, all is veiled in mystery. 
That they were not of the Nahuatl stock is probable as their pottery 
differs from that taken from the nearby remains of supposed Nahuatl 
construction, their ornaments were dissimilar and their civilization 
of a lower type. That they were driven to the heart of the Sierras 
by or during the migratory movements of the Toltecs, Chichimecs, 
Aztecs, or some of the other kindred nations that were later destined 
to play such an important part in the history of the world, is highly 
probable, but further—concerning their origin, customs or destiny— 
little can be said. 


A. H. BLackiston. 
CUMBERLAND, Mb. 
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THE LANGUAGE OF THE MASSACHUSETTS INDIANS 


HERE is a careless newspaper superstition, which turns up 
every year or two, which supposes that all the work done by 
the great John Eliot, “the Apostle to the Indians,” was 
thrown away. Hardly any book bears so high a price in the 

market as the few remaining copies of his great Indian Bible, which is 
a monument of faith and learning. But it is the fashion to say that 
nobody can read this Bible now and that the work was all useless. In 
point of fact, the language of the Massachusetts Indians was one of 
the numerous dialects of the Algonquin languages. It proved that this 
language was spoken, in one form or other, by Indians as far east as 
Labrador and by other tribes as far west, at least, as our boundaries 
of Alaska. possibly within those boundaries. This district, thus 
roughly defined, is more extensive than the Roman Empire was in its 
best days, and the region in which the Algonquin language was spoken 
extended north and south on the seaboard at least as far as the State 
of North Carolina, while in its northern extremity dialects of it were 
spoken by the Indians on both sides of Hudson’s Bay. 

Now the John Eliot who translated the Bible from English, Greek 
and Hebrew into the Massachusetts language was an accomplished 
scholar. His studies on language are to be remembered with those of 
the first philologists of later times. Indeed, he was the first who called 
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attention tc some of the remarkable peculiarities of our Indian tongues, 
which are still the study and admiration of students of language. 

In our own time the Indian Bible of Eliot has had a student worthy 
of being named in succession of him. This was Mr. Jonathan Ham- 
mond Trumbull, of Hartford, who devoted his life to the study of the 
New England dialects. Fortunately he left his work in such form that 
it could be of use to others. He never was eager to publish it in ad- 
vance. He was constantly learning. He was improving in his last 
days the work of his earliest. When he died his widow intrusted to 
the American Antiquarian Society his manuscript dictionaries of 
Eliot’s Bible. There was a dictionary of the Algonquin words with 
their Indian meaning; and this existed in two forms—an early copy 
and a later revision. The latter was not complete. There was also a 
dictionary for those persons who wished to translate from English 
into the Massachusetts dialect of the Algonquin, so far as the Bible 
gave material for such use. When one says that, one says almost 
everything, for as every student knows, an adequate acquaintance 
with the vocabularies of the Bible would include almost everything 
desirable in any vocabulary. 

The American Antiquarian en with great, good j dgment, 
consulted the Ethnological Bureau at Washington, under the direction 
of the late Major Powell, as to the method of “publication of these val- 
uable dictionaries. The Bureau agreed to take the supervision of the 
work of editing ; and it was placed in the hands of Mr. Albert Gatschet, 
the accomplished Indian scholar, who was at work in the Bureau. 
Mr. Gatschet’s notes and observations on Trumbull’s work were made 
most thoroughly, and we now have the result in the publication of 
both dictionaries in one volume.* 

When the reader understands that the native language of all the 
Ojibwa Indians, for instance, and of the many other tribes scattered 
between the East and West, use vocabularies and grammars, which 
if not identical with the Massachusetts are akin to. them, he will see 
the great present value of these admirable dictionaries. The writer 
of these lines placed in the hands of some boys, who were students at 
“Hampton Institute,” thirty Massachusetts words. After a day’s 
working over them they returned to him a list of all the words with 
their correct meaning as Massasoit or Canonicus might have rendered 
that meaning 250 years i A good many of the words are now 
archaic, like “eftsoones” or “whilom” to the reader of English to-day. 
Mr. Gilfillan, the iocmatiies student of the Ojibwa language, read 
to a class of Ojibwa gentlemen the beginning of the Sermon on the 
Mount and they did not understand it. He read it again, they caught 
at the words, wadtchu as Eliot spells it, and uijiuii, as Hall spells it, 
and they recognized “mountain.” They then guessed that this was the 
Sermon ov the Mount, as it was, and on the third or fourth reading 
they were able to recognize almost every word of Eliot’s rendering, 
made now nearly two centuries and a half ago. 





*Natick Dictionary, by James Hammond Trumbull, Government Printing Office, Washington. 
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Valuable as the work of the Bureau has been in a hundred direc- 
tions, it has published no work which will be of more interest to care- 
ful students of Indian language than Trumbull’s dictionaries. 

EpwarbD Everett HALE. 

Roxsury, Mass., November 9, 1905. 
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MOUTH OF THE HEART RIVER, 5 MILES SOUTH OF MANDAN, SHOWING 
_LOCATION OF ANCIENT MANDAN VILLAGE 


PREHISTORIC MANDAN REMAINS IN NORTH DAKOTA 


IX miles south of Mandan, North Dakota, on the west bank of 
the Missouri River, and at that point where “Old Muddy” is 
joined by the River Heart, a few acres of gently sloping field, 
used now for grazing land, mark the site of an ancient Mandan 

Indian village. 

At Fort Berthold, 200 miles farther north, a mere remnant of 
this primitive people still survives, but so thoroughly has disease done 
its deadly work, that the places where Lewis and Clark found them in 
1804, near the mouth of the Knife River, and where George Catlin 
visited them in their two villages in 1832, now know them no more. 

Catlin in his Letters and Notes says “that within the recollection 
of many cf their oldest men the tribe inhabited 10 contiguous villages 
15 or 20 miles farther down the river, the marks and ruins of which 
may still clearly be seen;” and also observes that, “even below these 
places and as far south as St. Louis there are many remains which 
clearly show the peculiar construction of the Mandan lodges.” He 
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inclines strongly to the opinion, therefore, that their traditions of hav- 
ing occupied the country along the banks of the _— Missouri may be 
accepted as correct. 

The village site at the mouth of the River Feat, on the Missouri, 
one mile above old Fort Abraham Lincoln, is, therefore, only one 
of several similar sites along this stream, but of those which the 
writer has had opportunity to examine none exhibit signs of greater 
age than this. The field which is gently broken by low mounds, 
barely Io ft. in diameter by 3 ft. in height, each situated near a cir- 
cular depression 25 ft. to 30 ft. in circumference, is admirably adapted 
for a camp. Behind it rises a high butte; north and south it is pro- 
tected by deep ravines, old water courses grown thick with trees; while 














A FEW OF THE 40 INDIAN MOUNDS IN A FIELD Q MILES NORTH 
OF BISMARCK, N. D. 


in front is a steep 30-foot bank of clay facing the Missouri River, which 
sweeps southward at this point in a broad curve. An examination of 
a portion of this bank disclosed at one point successive strata of ash to 
a depth of 9 ft. These strata, composed of wood ashes, burnt and 
broken bones, and mussel shells and chipped flint, directly underlie the 
rubbish heaps. They average about 8 in. to Io in. in width and are 
separated one from the other by approximately one foot of light clay 
soil. This bank, which is constantly wearing and caving away, is a 
treasure ground for relics. After a heavy rain beautiful arrowheads 
of pink chert, black flint, gun flint and other hard material may be 
picked up here. Fragments of broken pottery, with rim pieces artisti- 
cally marked, lie scattered about, and small flint scrapers and narrow 


























FLINT ARROW HEADS AND KNIVES FROM MANDAN VILLAGE 
NEAR MANDAN, N. D., COLLECTION OF A. T. GESNER 


BONE “CHIPPERS” FROM MANDAN VILLAGE SITE, 5 MILES SOUTH OF 
MANDAN, N. D., LONGEST IS 6 IN. COLLECTION OF A. T. GESNER. 
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flint knives are not difficult to find. Amid the cracked and broken mar- 
row bones of the buffalo, which gather in little heaps at the foot of the 
slope, burnt corncobs may be found. Bone awls and needles are quite 
common. Even bone fish hooks and whistles have occasionally been 
found. These latter are not unfrequently made from the leg bone of a 
crane, and if washed clean of earth, and properly plugged with wood 
for the mouth, will still do service. 

The arrowheads, with the exception of those types commonly used 
in war, have in nearly every instance the square shank so characteristic 
of Mandan manufacture. They evidence great skill in their workman- 
ship, as may be seen from the accompanying illustration. 


MANDAN BONE NEEDLES, ETC., I AND 2 BONE ARROW POINTS, 4 
MEASURES 4 IN. AND 3, 5 IN. COLLECTION OF A. T. GESNER 


The presence in these rubbish heaps of bone hoes made by sharpen- 
ing and cutting down buffalo shoulder-blades is evidence that agri- 
culture was not a neglected art, and we may easily believe that the 
neighboring river flats of rich alluvial soil were once their fruitful 
fields and gardens. The customs of the Mandans are fortunately well 
preserved for us in Catlin’s classic work on the North American In- 
dians. Whence they came no man may ever know. They were 
a unique people in the day of their strength and their prehistoric monu- 
ments and specimens of art attest their antiquity. 
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We trust that some of their village sites may be saved from the 
settler’s plow, which has already leveled many of their mounds with the 
soil, and that at least some semblance of protection may preserve the 
best of them from the ravages of time. | 
FARIBAULT, MINN. ANTHON T. GESNER. 





MANDAN INDIAN BONE WHISTLE, 8 IN. LONG, FROM MANDAN MOUND 
ON WEST BANK OF THE MISSOURI RIVER, 5 MILES 
SOUTH OF MANDAN, N. D. 
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EARLY ART IN EGYPT 


HATEVER may be true concerning the doctrine of evo- 
lution in general, the theory is subject to great modifica- 
tions when applied to human history. For, almost with- 
out exception nations have attained their highest 

intellectual and artistic developments early in their history. Indeed 
nothing is more familiar to the historian than the rise and fall of 
nations. From one cause or another when a nation has attained a 
commanding position in the world decadence begins and she loses her 
power to maintain the high standard which by supreme effort had 
been rapidly attained. Hence, the course of civilization has never 
shone brightly for a long time in any one place. The light of civiliza- 
tion has indeed on the whole become brighter and more generally 
diffused as time rolled on, but the altars on which her fires have been 
kindled have been constantly transferred from one people to another. 
Evidently the dawn of civilization was in the Euphrates Valley, 
reaching its height 4,000 or 5,000 years before the Christian era. In- 
deed, it is not unlikely that a high civilization existed in Babylonia 
contemporaneously with the River Drift Man of western Europe and 
Glacial Man of North America. It is now pretty clear that the early 
civilization of Egypt was not altogether indigenous but was borrowed 
from Babylonia. However, it was adapted and greatly improved by 
the genius which brought the valley of the Nile into so prominent a 
position in early history. Then, in turn, Egypt became the school- 
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master of Greece. It was to Egypt that the Greeks went to complete 
their education as Americans now go to the decadent centers of civil- 
ization around the Mediterranean. From Greece the light of civiliza- 
tion passed to Rome, while in later times, as the fires of the Roman 
altars became dim, a bright light was kindled upon the altars of central 
and western Europe. In every case the former seats of civilization 
have become decadent and it is still the burning question of the hour 
whether the nations of Europe and America have wisdom and self 
control and moral power sufficient to escape the catastrophe which 
has fallen upon their predecessors. In certain forms of material devel- 
opment Europe and America have made prodigious advances during 
the century just past, but in art and literature we are still taking 
lessons from those who lived thousands of years ago. Machinery can 
be improved by the cumulative wisdom of successive generations, but 
works of art and literature are the products of individual geniuses for 
whom the schools have little responsibility. But a masterpiece of art 
or literature becomes at once the possession of all the people, and re- 
mains a “joy forever.” 

These reflections are forced upon one with great power as he visits 
the new Museum in Cairo, Egypt; where are collected and systemat- 
ically arranged the best of the numerous treasures of art yielded by 
recent excavations in Egypt. To obtain a full sense of the high devel- 
opment of early Egyptian civilization in all respects one must indeed 
see the monuments in place. This is especially necessary to gain an 
adequate conception of the early development of the mechanical skill 
of the Egyptians. The vast blocks of granite that were hewn from the 
quarries at Assouan and sculptured into obelisks and columns of noble 
proportion and beautiful forms and transported hundreds of miles 
down the river and set up upon elevated pedestals, reveal a mastery 
of mechanical detail which astonishes the engineers of the present day. 

For example, there is still, in a quarry near Assouan, an unfin- 
ished obelisk of granite 92 ft. in length and 10% ft. in breadth. 
Throughout Egypt one is impressed with the perfection with which 
the faces of large granite blocks have been smoothed to fit upon each 
other. Indeed, so smoothly have they been polished that there is no 
need of mortar to hold them together. How all this work was done 
with the primitive tools in their possession it is difficult for us to imag- 
ine. Wendell Phillips could find abundant facts from Egypt out of 
which to weave another lecture upon The Lost Arts. But in the pres- 
ent paper we must content ourselves with illustrations of the subject 
furnished by some of the most noteworthy sculptures of the human 
form wrought in the early Egyptian dynasties, now to be seen in the 
Museum at Cairo. 

The art of Egypt blossomed out to its highest perfection during 
the IV and V Dynasties which extended from about 3800 to 3300 
B: C. The great pyramids of Gizeh are the monuments of the IV 
Dynasty. Kephren, the builder of the second pyramid in size, lived 
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STATUE IN BRONZE OF KING PEPI STATUE IN WOOD FROM SAKKARA, 
I AND SON, VI DYNASTY Iv DYNASTY [FIG. 4] 
[FIc. 5] 
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about 3700 B. C. The life-size statue of him, shown in our frontis- 
piece, was found in the well of the Granite Temple discovered by Mari- 
ette, in 1853, near the base of the Sphinx. This statue, like most 
of those of the earliest period, is carved out of hard diorite, one of the 
most difficult of all materials to work with tools, hence, requiring the 
greatest skill on the part of the artist to accomplish anything of real 
value. But, though considerably damaged, the quiet, dignified repose 











WOODEN STATUE OF IV DYNASTY [FIG. 3] 


of the statue cannot but impress the beholder and is equal to anything 
made in that material at a later period. Kephren is represented life 
size, seated on a throne ,supported by lions. 

Still more perfect, and equally interesting, are the companion : 
statues of King Rahotep and his wife, the princess Nefert, found in 
1870 in a mastaba near Medum. In this case the material is limestone 
and the statues were decorated with colors, portions of which are still 
remarkably fresh. The eyes are made of colored quartz and impart 
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a very life-like air to the figures whose facial expression is otherwise 
excellent. 

The same period yields numerous statues carved in wood, which 
have scarcely ever been excelled in beauty of execution. Our illustra- 
tion, Fig. 3, is one from Sakkara, showing the upper portion of the 
body only, the arms were made separately and attached to the body 





STATUES OF MEDUM III-IV DYNASTY [FIG. 2] 


with great skill. Again the eyes are made of colored quartz and the 
whole facial expression is extremely life-like and accurate. 

Fig. 4 is another wooden statue from Sakkara and known as the 
Shikh-el-Beled or “village chief,” so called by the Arabs on account of 
its resemblance to a prosperous modern functionary. The feet alone 
have been restored, all the rest is as it was found. In this case also 
the arms were carved separately and joined to the body. The upper 
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part of the body and legs are bare but with perfect command of the 
material, there is made to hang from the hips a sort of apron, folded 
in front. In his left hand he holds the rod of office, while “the round 
head, with its short hair and the portrait-like, good natured face, are 
remarkably life-like.” The eyes consist of opaque white quartz with 
pupils of rock crystal, all framed with thin plates of bronze, whose 
edges form the eyelids. Altogether the skill of this early artist has 
never been excelled. 

Fig. 5, the only other one we reproduce at the present time, is a 
work in bronze of the VI Dynasty, certainly more than 3,000 years 
before Christ. It shows in a remarkable manner the skill which had 
been attained at that time in the use of this most satisfactory of all 
materials for the reproduction of animal forms. The statues represent 
Pepi and his son, who were the builders of the pyramids at Sakkara 
and who extended the reign of Egypt far up into central Africa. De- 
faced as these statues are by time they are, in spite of it all, most im- 
pressive, and show facility in handling this material which was never 
excelled in the classic period of Grecian art. 

It certainly is food for much reflection that such works of art were 
produced in the Valley of the Nile 3,000 years before Praxiteles and 
his companion artists brought Grecian art to its highest point of excel- 
lence and 2,500 years before the siege of Troy. 

When Abraham visited Egypt the pyramids were already nearly 
2,000 years old, while these statues of which our illustrations give 
some faint idea, with numberless others now lost for all time, adorned 
the temples and palaces, and lined the highways of an empire which 
was even then far along in its period of decadence. Thus reviewed 
they certainly form the most important and instructive records of the 
past. 


G. FREDRICK WRIGHT. 
Cairo, Ecypt, November 106, 1905. 
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AN ANCIENT INDIAN CEMETERY :—It is reported from 
Webber’s Falls, Indian Territory, that an old Indian cemetery has 
been discovered on the Arkansas River, near that place. Forty years 
ago this locality was covered with a heavy growth of timber, this hav- 
ing been removed now and the ground put under cultivation, heavy 
rains cause frequent wash-outs. These have brought to light a great 
many human remains. The burial ground runs for two miles along the 
banks of the river. The graves are about 4 ft. apart, the bodies having 
been buried facing the east. An earthen bowl is found in the curve 
of the right arm of each skeleton and inside of the bowl is a mussel 
shell. Most of the bones and bowls crumble to dust on exposure to 
the air, but some are reported as being in a fair state of preservation. 

We cannot vouch for the accuracy of these reports but the dis- 
covery seems to be worthy of further investigation. 
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HISTORY OF ANCIENT POTTERY* 


HE first attempt at a comprehensive work on ancient pottery 
was issued by Dr. Samuel Birch in 1857. Sixteen years 
later, in 1873, he issued a second revised and enlarged edi- 
tion, but at that time “it was impossible to do much more 

than collect and coordinate material.” Since 1873 an immense amount 
of material bearing on the history of ancient pottery has been brought 
to light by the excavations in Greece, Italy and the islands of the Med- 
iterranean The necessity for a comprehensive work on Greek, Etrus- 
can and Roman pottery, which would bring the subject up to date, has 
been very apparent and so, all who are interested in the history of 
ceramic art, will feel very grateful to H. B. Walters, M.A., F.S.A., 
for his two magnificently illustrated volumes dealing with the history 
of ancient pottery—Greek, Etruscan and Roman. In fact, the interest 
in these volumes is not restricted to those who have made a specialty 
of the ceramic art, but affects all who are in any way interested in the 
ancient history of the Greeks and Romans and their daily life and 
mythology, for in the pottery, even of the most primitive times, there 
is reflected both the domestic life and the mythological thoughts of the 
people using it. 

Beginning with the simplest pottery of the Neolithic Age, which 
was made purely for useful purposes, Mr. Walters traces the history 
and development, both the making and decoration, of pottery and 
vases, to the later Roman period. It appears from the earlier forms 
that it took many generations of potters to learn the advantages of 
such a simple device as having handles on pots. In fact the first pots 
with handles do not appear until the Bronze Age. The early pottery 
from Asia and Egypt was undecorated. The first use of decorative 
art on pottery seems to come from Greece. 

In answer to the question as to the value of the study of Greek 
vases, Mr. Walters replies “that no remains of Greek art have come 
down to us in such large quantities, except, perhaps, coins, and cer- 
tainly none cover so long a period. Portraying as they do both the 
objective and subjective side of Greek life, they form perhaps the best 
introduction to the study of Greek archzology in general. In no other 
class of monuments are the daily life and religious beliefs of the Greeks 
so vividly presented as in the painted vases.” 

Mr. Walters believes the invention of the wheel in pottery was 
made in Egypt despite the claims of the Greeks, whose traditions attri- 


*History,of Ancient Pottery, Greek, Etruscan and Roman. By H. B. Walters, M. A., 


F.S.A. Two volumes, 200 illustrations, 8 colored plates. Price $15.00. Imported by Charles 
Scribners Sons, New York. 
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bute this great invention to various persons such as Deedalos or his 
nephew, Talos Hyperbos of Corinth, Koroibos of Athens, and others. 
The first appearance of wheel-made pottery comes in the latter part 
of the Bronze Age, when pots with a “lustrous yellow glaze,” bear 
unmistakable evidence of having been turned on the wheel. This 
pottery, found in the tombs of Cyprus, seems to be imported at this 
time while the local ware is still hand made. He believes the wheel to 
have been in use in Greece as early as 1500 B.C., possibly a little earlier. 
With the use of the wheel the Greeks produced marvelously thin 
vases, some of the finest of which have a thickness no greater than 
heavy paper. 

The excavations in Cyprus have yielded possibly the most inter- 
esting results, especially in the earlier forms of pottery. Here the art 
was introduced during the Copper Age, probably 2000 B. C. Among 
the early forms of vases found are complicated combinations of two 
or three vases into one piece. The first attempts at painted vases in 
Cyprus appear in the early Bronze Age. Here the transition from the 
bronze to the Grzco-Phonecian is well represented. Although oriental 
influence is never strongly shown in the pottery of this period, yet 
lotus flowers and rosettes, evidently derived from Egypt and Assyria, 
and conventionalized palm trees of oriental origin are found to some 
extent on the vases of this period. 

Another of the interesting sites where large quantities of pottery 
have been found, to which Mr. Walters devotes considerable space, is 
Troy. The five lowest layers of this city contain flint implements, 
rude hand-made pottery, which was baked in the open air, and dates 
from 3000 to 2500 B. C. The second city of Troy, dating from 2500 
to 2000 B. C., yielded pottery analogous to the earliest examples from 
Cyprus. These are mostly hand-made and unpainted. 

Concerning the names which still apply to the different parts of 
vases, he says: “What artistic sense was evinced by these primitive 
potters [in Troy] was shown exclusively in the, forms, and in the tend- 
ency which is especially conspicuous in primitve times, though it ling- 
ered on through the history of Greek art, and again broke out in the 
period of the decadence, to cofnbine the ceramic and the plastic idea, 
and to give to the vase the rude resemblance of the human form. That 
this was no far-fetched idea is shown by the universal nomenclature 
which permits us to speak of the mouth, neck, shoulder, body, and foot 
of a vase—a principle which has been extended by the general consent 
to countless inanimate objects. Thus we find the Hissarlik potter 
incising eyes on the upper part of the vase, or affixing lumps of clay 
to give a rude suggestion of ears, nose or breasts, or bands to denote 
necklaces.” ‘The first painted vases in Troy appeared in VI Century, 
B.C. 

Mr. Walters finds it impossible to bring the study of pottery in 
Crete strictly up to date as a large number of recent discoveries made 
there, which are necessary for a comprehensive study of this subject, 
are not yet available. 
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The justly celebrated Mycenzan pottery receives its share of 
attention, several of the beautiful vases being reproduced in color. 
The author is of the opinion that the Mycenzan decorations owe noth- 
ing to oriental influence. 

It is the author’s belief that geometrical designs in Greece grew 
up in that country and were not introduced by the Dorians from cen- 
tral Europe, as has quite generally been supposed. In regard to this 
development, he says: “The real novelty of the developed Geometrical 
pottery which now manifests itself in Greece consists in its evolution 
as a style, and the combinations of the patterns into an artistic system 
with a continuous progress towards symmetry and rhythm. Geomet- 
rical patterns are indeed the property of all primitive peoples, and are 
no less spontaneous and universal in their origin than the folk-lore 
stories which we find adopting the same or similar forms in all parts 
of the world. In Greece, no doubt, the cultured traditions of Myce- 
nzean art had in course of time their due effect, and both in technique 
and in ornament left their impress on the inferior fabrics, as we have 
seen to have been the case, especially in the Greek islands.” 

The extraordinary advance in art and culture at Athens under 
the beneficent rule of Peisistratos and his successors, 565-510 B. C., 
was shared by decorators of pottery as well as sculptors. The devel- 
opment of subjects represented on vases of different periods is well 
brought out. The earliest designs, naturally, are linear patterns; 
later come floral designs, then animal and human designs, and finally 
mythological subjects. It is interesting to note, however, that in the 
V Century B. C., mythological subjects are largely replaced by scenes 
of daily life, especially sentimental ones. 

Parts III and IV of Mr. Walter’s work take up the whole of Vol- 
ume II. Part III deals with the subjects which appear on Greek vases 
and Part IV with Italian pottery; the latter receive less attention than 
the Greek pottery from the fact that the Italian work was largely of 
an imitative character, and, as a rule, inferior to the Greek. The great 
value of the mythological designs on pottery comes from the fact that 
the myths, as we have them preserved in literature are those of the 
educated classes, while the decorator of pottery belonged to the com- 
mon people, so we have in the mythological designs found on this pot- 
tery the myths and legends as they were known by the people. 

Naturally among the mythological characters most often found is 
Eros, who appears not only in mythological subjects but also in scenes 
of daily life. Dionysos and his associates are found on pottery of all 
periods after the middle of the VI Century B. C. Satyrs appeared in 
a great many subjects, often in the guise of burlesque. Representa- 
tions of the under world are found especially on large vases for sepul- 
chral purposes, the most important being on the Apulian sepulchral 
vases. Curiously enough the muses, which were so common in sculp- 
ture were not favorites with the designers of pottery. Nike, the God- 
dess of Victory, however, rivals Eros in the number of occurrences on 
vases. Hercules is also a special favorite. 
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The legends of the Trojan War are exceedingly common, espe- 
cially the Judgment of Paris. In this connection it is interesting to 
note that the central act of his legend,i.e., presenting the Golden Apple, 
is very seldom portrayed. Numerous representations of other parts oi 
the story arecommon. Scenes from the Odyssey are rather rare. The 
stirring events of the Iliad seem to have made more impression on the 
artists of that time than the adventures of Odysseus. 

Considerable space is devoted to the historical value of inscrip- 
tions tound both on Greek and Roman vases. Many times the age of 
a vase can be determined from the formation of the letters; also there 
are a number of interesting inscriptions indicating the price of the vase 
and others calling down imprecations on the head of the thief. Names 
of the artists are not common before the VI Century, in fact, it seems 
that although the decorators of pottery carried on a lucrative business, 
yet it was not one which carried much dignity. 

Returning to the Etruscan ceramic art, he notes that it is mostly 
imitative, borrowing from Greece and the Orient. The earliest pottery 
is from burials and its classification is rather based on the style of the 
burial than the form of the vase.. Imitation of metal ware was very 
common among the Etruscans. This possibly comes from the fact 
that the Etruscans excelled so in their work in bronze and gold that 
the potters naturally sought to imitate this branch of art. The work 
in modeling clay and terra-cotta figures among the Etruscans was 
more highly developed than their work in pottery. Terra-cotta figures 
are so closely allied to the work in pottery that Mr. Walters considers 
to some extent the development of this branch of art. Possibly the 
greatest interest in the Roman ceramic art, centers in the inscriptions 
which are common on their tiles and bricks. These stamps of the con- 
suls are specially valuable in determining Roman chronology, while 
tiles giving the names of different legions and buried with soldiers 
who died in different parts of Europe, have made it possible to trace 
the movements of the Roman armies with great certainty. 

Mr. Walters also considers briefly Gaulish terra-cottas, other sub- 
jects of Gaulish art, and Roman lamps. 

Among the interesting subjects considered by Mr. Walters are 
the uses of sun-dried clay for the early statues of deities and for theater 
tickets, jointed dolls, toy vases, and jugs for the children, methods of 
mending vases with metal clamps, feminine toilet boxes and certain 
vases used in spinning—all these and many others are intensely inter- 
esting to the ordinary reader. 

In a review of this kind it is totally impossible to give an adequate 
idea of the comprehensive character of this work. We have merely 
tried to indicate a few of the innumerable subjects dealt with and sug- 
gested by Mr. Walters’ volumes. His numerous references to works 
on the subject and also to the places where different vases are to be 
found, as well as a large number of magnificent illustrations—300 in all, 
including & colored plates—makes the work one which should be found 
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in all libraries and museums, so as to be accessible to the public in 
general. That it should be in the libraries is especially essential as 
the price of the book is beyond the reach of many whom it would inter- 
est. Mr. Walters’ conclusion, which we quote, gives the object he 
has had in view in writing these volumes and in the accomplishment of 
this he has been eminently successful. 

-~ With this review of the ceramic industries of the Roman Empire we 
conclude our survey of the pottery of the classical world. We have followed 
its rise from the rough, almost shapeless products of the Neolithic and earliest 
Bronze Age, when the potter’s wheel was as yet unknown (on classical soil), 
and decoration was not attempted, or was confined to the rudest kind of incised 
patterns. We have traced the development of painted decoration from mono- 
chrome to polychrome, from simple patterns to elaborate pictorial compositions, 
and so to its gradual decay and disappearance under the luxurious and _arti- 
ficial tendencies of the Hellenistic Age, when men were ever seeking for new 
artistic departures, and a new system of technique arose which finally sub- 
stituted various forms of decoration in relief for painting. And lastly, we 
have seen how this new system established itself firmly in the domain of Roman 
art, until with the gradual decay of artistic taste and under the encroachments 
of barbarism, it sank into neglect and oblivion. We observe, too, with a 
melancholy interest, that while other arts, such as architecture, painting, and 
metal-work, have left some sort of heritage to the later European civilizations, 
and like the runners in the Greek torch race wtaz lampada tradunt, this is not 
so in the case of pottery. This art had, it would seem, completely worn 
itself out, and had, in fact, returned to the level of its earliest beginnings. 
The decorative element disappears, and pottery becomes, as in its earliest days, 
a mere utilitarian industry, the secrets of its former technical achievements 
irrevocably lost, its ornamentation, reduced to the simplest and roughest kind 
of decorations and its status among the products of human industry once more 
limited to the mere supplying of one of the humblest of men’s needs. 

But this was inevitable, and we must perforce be content; for have we 
not seen, in the course of its rise and fall, a reflection of the whole history of 
Greek art, from the humble beginnings in which Pausanias described the 
touch of something divine which presaged its future greatness? * * * 
Let it suffice to say that the object of this work has been two-fold: firstly, to 
show the many-sided interests of the historical study of ancient pottery; 
secondly, to point out its value to the student of ancient art and mythology : 
and that it is the modest hope of the writer that this object has been in some 
measure fulfilled. 
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PRESERVATION OF MANDAN REMAINS:—We wish to 
call the attention of our readers, especially in the Northwest, to the last 
paragraph of Mr. Gesner’s article on Prehistoric Mandan Remains in 
North Dakota. The fact that these remains are fast disappearing 
should arouse, not only a few archeologists, but all educated persons 
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in the Northwest, to make provision for the preservation of the most 
important, at least, of these sites. Although national and state legis- 
lation may be secured in the future, yet public minded citizens in the 
localities where such remains exist should devise means at once for 
their preservation before it is.to@ late. The keeping of such historic 
sites intact should be a matter of pride to the state, the town or city 
and the individual within whose province such antiquities ‘exist. 


DISCOVERIES IN THE ROMAN FORUM :—It is reported 
that Prof. Giacomo Boni has recently made an important discovery 
in the Roman Forum. “Under 29 archeological strata he found a 
muddy plain where there were vegetable coal, pieces of pottery and 
several human skeletons, the bones being in positions which indicated 
violent deaths. Signor Boni is convinced that the mud deposit was a 
marshy valley between the Palatine and Capitoline hills, the inhabi- 
tants of which fought there about 800 B. C.” 


FIRE WALKING IN INDIA* 


Phalen is a Jat village some 3 miles east of Kosi, in the Mathura District 
of the United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. For many years it has been the 
custom in this village (and, so far as I am aware, it is unique in this respect) 
that a Brahman, called the “Panda,” shall pass through the fire on the day or 
night of the full moon of Phalgun, which ushers in the Holi festival. This 
ceremony has been described by Growse in The Mathura District Memotr, but 
a fuller account may be of interest. 

Like nearly all the villages in these parts, Phalen possesses a tank from 
which mud has been excavated to make the houses of the village. After the 
lapse of centuries, new houses being built on the ruins of earlier ones, which 
have dissolved into earth again, the village of to-day is elevated on a mound. 
But the village “square,” which adjoins the tank, is at the pristine ground level, 
and this may show the great age of the ceremony to be described. 

Rather to one side of the square, and on the side farthest from the tank, 
is a small whitewashed mud “shrine.” Into this, some 8 days before the Holi 
festval, the Panda enters and spends his time in prayer and fasting, his only 
food being milk. A bonfire is made half way between the “shrine” and the 
tank, with a substratum of cow-dung cakes and a superstructure of dry thorn 
bushes of the “‘Raril,” or wild caper. This would measure when completed, 
roughly, 10 ft. by 8 ft. by 10 ft. high, the cow-dung substratum being about 3 
ft. high. I observed women winding skeins of cotton thread round this bonfire 
before the lighting, and worshiping it. This was during the afternoon, when 
the village “square” is full of noise and people dancing, beating kettle-drums, 
and jumping up and down. Some men also, dressed in long white garments, 
with faces painted red and apparently half-stupid with drink, were posturing 
in a sort of a slow mock fight, with daggers in their hands, leering horribly as 
they circled round. At night, however, all is quiet and the people are collected 
on roofs and even in the trees, so that the effect of the liquor, of which all are 
supposed to take a little, has worn off. 





* Quoted from an article by G. R. Hearn, which appeared in Man [London], October, 1905. 
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On the two occasions when I have been present the ceremony has taken 
place between two and four in the morning. Some say that an auspicious hour 
is fixed by an astrologer, but the Panda sitting in his “shrine” constantly passes 
his hand through the flame of a lamp, and I understand that when this no 
longer burns him he declares the hour to have arrived. The fire is then lit, and 
the villagers of Phalen, armed with short clubs, circle round the fire, dancing 
and keeping people away. The dry thorns blaze up with great heat and if the 
Panda passed through at once it would be a marvel if he escaped without severe 
burns. But he leisurely divests himself of his long white coat and goes down to 
the tank attended by an old woman. He enters the tank and dips two or three 
times, attired only in “pagri” and loin cloth, and then advances towards the 
fire. The old woman precedes him with a brass “ota” full of water, which she 
throws on the edges of the fire, and then with a rush the Panda goes through, 
his legs sinking nearly to the knee in the burning cow dung, the flames of which 
are, however, not very severe. He then runs around two or three times, and, 
putting on his coat, proceeds to his own house. I found him there, afterwards, 
apparently unhurt, and, indeed, he declared that the hair on his legs was not 
singed, but at night it was difficult to ascertain this. He informed me that the 
duty is handed down in the family, and that only on his deathbed would he pass 
on the secret “mantras” to his successor. He holds lands in the village on con- 
dition of his annual performance. I may say that neither before nor after was 
there the smallest suspicion of his being under the influence of any drug, for 
he was calm and collected and readily answered questions. 

Phalen lies in the country of Braj (pronounced “bridge’’), specially sacred 
to Krishna, the favorite avatarof Vishnu. It is, therefore, not surprising that 
the legend related to me as the foundation of this ceremony should be Vaish- 
navite. They say that there was one Hirancasyipa, a tyrant king, who had a 
young son, Prahlad. This boy was very devout and continually called on God 
to the anger of the impious king, who said “Rather call on me.” But Prahlad 
refused, and Hiran Kas (as they called him now) then ordered that he should 
be cast from a rock, Phralad, however, survived this and also an attempt at 
poisoning, whereupon Holi, the king’s sister, proposed to bind him in his 
clothes and cast him into a fierce fire. This she did with disastrous results to 
herself, for the fire consumed her, and Prahlad emerged unhurt, though his 
clothes were burnt. The biblical story of Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed-nego 
is a close parallel. Hirancasyipa was rent to pieces by Nar Singh, the (fourth) 
man lion incarnation of Vishnu. This, they say, was the origin of the cere- 
mony, and in other places they light the fire to “burn Holi,” though there is no 
passing through. 

At two other Jat villages in the northern part of the Mathura district, Jan 
and Bathen, a peculiar game, is played about the time of the Holi. The men 
arm themselves with branches of trees and form a ring, while the women with 
stout “lathes” or staves, and with “saris” drawn over their faces, fiercely as- 
sault the ring and break it, soundly belaboring the men. Separate rings are 
formed by the Jats and by the Chamars or low castes. Finally they return to 
the village in pairs, the man chanting a song, and the women, when he has 
finished, driving him on a few paces. This also I believe to be unknown else- 
where, and it is significant that the players belong to the Jat race, supposed to 
be of Aryan descent. 
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